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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 





Planning Ahead Is the Convention Theme 


The 22nd Annual Meeting of the Council will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, March 7, 8 and 9, 1946. The general theme 
is planning ahead in the education of the exceptional. Dr. 
Harry J. Baker, Chairman of the Program Committee, has ar- 
ranged a dynamic forward-looking program, details of which 





appear in this issue. Our many friends in Detroit are putting 
forth every effort to make this Annual Meeting the best yet. 

The activities of the Council have been somewhat 
interrupted on account of the war. May I refresh your minds 
on the present status of our re-organization plans. The following is a 


statement by Dr. John Lee: 


“Minutes of the Indianapolis meeting show that the Council 
officially adopted the plan for re-organization recommended by 
Miss May Bryne, Chairman of the Committee on Re-organization. 
The general plan has therefore been adopted, but it has not yet 
been properly implemented and placed in operation. We hope to 
complete this final phase of the organization when we meet in 


Detroit. 


At the final business meeting in Indianapolis, the plan for re- 
organization was left with the authorization that the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, of which Mr. Edward Stullken is Chair- 
man, would draft and recommend a revision of the Constitution 
in accord with the general plan adopted; also that this Committee 
would present its recommendations at the next annual business meet- 


ing of the Council. 


It is hoped that the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
can present a revised constitution that will be accepted at the first 
business meeting when we convene in Detroit. Then when the re- 
vised Constitution is adopted, the Nominating Committee can 
formulate nominations in accord with the new plan of organization. 
Our Council will then have completed its re-organization along the 
more representative and democrative lines which many of our mem- 


bers have sought.” 


It is important that every chapter be represented at the Detroit meet- 
ing, either by its full quota of official delegates, or by at least one delegate 
who has official proxies for those delegates who cannot attend. According 
to the re-organization plan, everybody is entitled to send one delegate to 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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The Case for the Exceptional 


HANGES identification 

are often significant expressions of 
changing attitudes. The group of chil- 
dren who are in one or another way 
handicapped has been named abnormal 
—handicapped—and exceptional dur- 
ing the past few decades. These terms 
are indicative of changes in attitudes 
toward the exceptional as a group. 
Speaking of them as abnormal implied 
that they were considered as different 
from the normal with a definite con- 
notation of inferiority (a superior child 
was never called abnormal). When 
the term handicapped came into use it 


in verbal 


was almost always more closely de- 
fined by a descriptive adjective such 
as “visually” handicapped or ‘“men- 
tally” handicapped, thus limiting the 
inferiority to the specific handicap. In 
the change from “abnormal” to “handi- 
capped” we recognize a tendency from 
the general to the specific. In recent 
years the term exceptional has become 
widely used, as for instance, in vari- 
ous departments in colleges which are 
designated as Education of the Excep- 
tional, or in the name of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Webster’s New International 
Dictionary gives the following defini- 
tion for “exceptional”: forming an ex- 
ception; not ordinary; uncommon; 
rare; hence better than the average; 
superior; as exceptional talents or op- 
portunities. The term “exceptional” 
is definitely detached from the concept 
of a collective inferiority and carries 
by implication the idea of being ex- 
®@ BERTHOLD 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


LOWENFELD, Pu.D., is 
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ceptional as an individual. 

The concept of abnormality for a 
long time dominated the education of 
exceptional, then called abnormal or 
handicapped children. As a result, 
their education was based in scope and 
methods on that of the normal with 
special provisions supposed to com- 
pensate for or facilitate adjustment to 
the abnormality. An example will 
best illustrate this kind of approach 
Blind individuals at first were taught 
to read regular type letters in em- 
bossed form. It was considered ade- 
quate to transform the visual patterns 
of the printed letters into tangible 
ones. Villey has described this lucid- 
ly as “speaking to the fingers the lan- 
guage of the eyes.” The question 
whether the fingers might need an en- 
tirely different stimulus pattern than 
that which works best with the eyes 
was not considered during this early 
period in the education of the blind. 
It was the punctiform touch system 
of Louis Braille, who was _ himself 
blind, which freed the reading of the 
blind from the normal visual pattern. 
Its basic cell of six embossed dots was 
designed to be felt by touch and 
opened to the blind the door of read- 
ing and writing. Only when this in- 
sight is carried over to the field of 
the education of the blind in general, 
that is, when educators stop applying 
to blind children the patterns devised 


for seeing children,—only then can the 


‘Villey, P. The World of the Blind. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1930. p. 39. 
of Educational Research, American 
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THE CASE FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 


blind child live up to his real poten- 
tialities. Cutsforth uses a very ex- 
pressive picture when he compares the 
blind child with an automobile engine: 
“The teachers, through an erroneous 
psychological concept, are compelled 
to regard the blind pupil as the equiv- 
alent of a seeing pupil except that he 
does not see. They conceive of the 
child as structurally incomplete, like 
an automobile engine with one cylin- 
der missing. Therefore education must 
not only be education, but must also 
be a remedial therapy that will supply 
the missing power and also make the 
car sound as if it were really hitting 
on all six cylinders.” Instead, Cuts- 
forth wants it understood that the 
blind child has a completely function- 
ing five-cylinder engine. If we expect 
from exceptional children the same 
abilities and performances that we ex- 
pect from other children we will be 
disappointed—each handicap has its 
characteristic limitations. We must, 
however, recognize that the exception- 
al child functions on his level satis- 
factorily to himself and to those who 
accept him and his handicap with an 
understanding of its real meaning and 
proportions. If this is understood it 
will not be surprising to find that ex- 
ceptional children may be just as 
happy or unhappy youngsters as oth- 
ers, may succeed in their education 
just as well as others, and may adjust 
themselves to their environment just 
as completely as others. Their suc- 
cess in the personal, educational, and 
social fields is, as with all other chil- 
dren, an entirely individual problem. 
The exceptional child who is accepted 
by his family and his group, whose 
handicap is understood and recognized 


Cutsforth, T. D. The Blind in School and 
Society. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1933. p. 50. 
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in its real effects, and who is measured 
by the things he can do rather than 
by those he cannot do, has a fair 
chance for success in life. 

There is no doubt that teachers of 
the exceptional, whatever type of 
handicap their pupils may have, want 
sound attitudes to prevail in the en- 
vironment of their pupils and with the 
public in general. It was, in fact, 
largely they who promoted the change 
of term from “abnormal” to “handi- 
capped” to “exceptional.” But how 
far are we still from an enlightened 
approach of the general public to the 
problem of the exceptional individual. 
In searching for the reasons for the 
common misconceptions and the false 
emotionalism so generally prevalent 
we find that there are a number of 
fallacies which work in the minds of 
people against an objective attitude 
toward the exceptional. Among these 
the following three are of particular 
importance: prejudices, stereotyping, 
and wishful thinking. 

Prejudices may be the result of vari- 
cus factors. Conditioning, for  in- 
stance, plays a role when children are 
told again and again in fairy tales 
about the poor helpless cripple, or 
hear it repeated that all deaf people 
are suspicious. There is also often 
an uncritical acceptance of incorrect 
statements when people take opinions 
as facts because of a respect for the 
printed word or for the status of the 
person quoted, although his author- 
ity may be established in an entirely 
unrelated field. Another source of 
prejudiced thinking is in the _ indi- 
vidual’s desire for dominance which 
may find satisfaction if others can be 
regarded as inferior. Prejudices are 
also effects of the tensions resulting 
from feelings of social and economic 
insecurity. 
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people generalize 


typing 


experiences they have had with one 


individual 1 ascribe certain traits 
to an enti roup after they have ob- 
served the nly in a single instance 
A pe eas een a deaf man 
pecom«e d ( angry p el ms 
with con that “all deaf people 
are very irritable or even irascible.” 
The kind individual who offered his 
services to a blind man in helping him 


the street and was rebuffed 


(maybe he was too clumsy in giving 
his aid or had the misfortune of meet- 
ing a blind individual not yet adjusted 
to his handicap) is liable to complain 
about the ingratitude of ‘the’ blind.” 


c »} “tatamen . sé, : > , 
Such statements as “all blind’ peopl 


are very musical” or “have a marvel- 
ous gift of orientation” are also typing 
fallacies. In this category we should 
also mention a kind of “black and 
white” thinking in which people think 
in extremes and ascribe either only 


positive or only negative character- 


istics to a group and to individuals be- 
longing to it. 
Wishful thinking plays a great role 


“The loss of 


one sense automatically sharpens the 


in statements like this: 


other senses.” We love to think of 
nature as just and the compensation 
idea expressed in the before men- 
tioned statement fits well into our 
wishful concept of nature’s justice. 
Actually, none of the studies in which 
the sensory acuity of blind and seeing 
individuals were compared showed 
any superiority of the blind. This 
kind of wishful thinking also tends to 
absolve us of our responsibilities and 
helps to put our consciences at rest. 
The same causes that are responsible 
for misconceptions about the handi- 
capped are also responsible for those 
in regard to other minority groups, 
racial, religious, or social. -What can 
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> Is there any hope 


be done about it? 
that the public as a whole or a major- 
ity of it’ will become informed about 
the real facts; that it will acquire some 
knowledge about the complex prob- 
lems of each minority? And even if 
it knew’ all* these facts, would such 
knowledge do away with the causes 
that underlie the acceptance of preju- 


dices and unfounded ideas _ about 
minorities? If we are to wait until 
public enlightenment and social secur- 
ity reach such lofty levels neither our 
own nor many coming generations will 
see this problem solved. The common 
ran cannot possibly learn about the 
problems of all the minorities who live, 
let us say, in the United States—the 
problems of the Negroes, the Mexi- 
cans, the blind, the deaf, to name only 
afew. We cannot expect him to fami] 
iarize himself with such a multiplicity 


Rather than on informa- 


of problems. 
tion as such, our stress should be on 
If this is 


understood we can limit our efforts to 


the formation of attitudes. 


a few basic ones in order to promote 
a healthy change in attitudes toward 
the handicapped. 

Among such basic considerations the 
following seem to me of particular im- 
portance: 

First, recognize each person as an 
right. This 
is a constructive approach which, if 


individual in his own 


generally established, would not per- 
mit the growth of prejudices, rash gen- 
eralizations, and misinformation. Chil- 
dren, brought up by parents and edu- 
cators who stress individual evalua- 
tion of each person, will not as adults 
be prone to accept generalizing state- 
They will understand that we 
do not know a person if we are only 
told that he is blind, or deaf, or a 
We may know from such ‘in- 


ments. 


Negro. 
formation that he cannot see, or can- 
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THE CASE FOR 


not has a dark skin But 


l 
near or 


what his personality is, how intelligent 


his abilities are, and how 


what 


only learn 


ve will like him, we can 


giving ourselves a chance of be- 


! acquainted with him. If we 


rd each and every 


person as. an 


a ; 
ual we will do justice to the 


eptional as well as to the members 
other minority groups 


1 


second, accept the handicap in its 


prepertions. Unjustified admira- 


tion as well as undue pity are reac- 

which greatly disturb the handi- 
capped individual. What may seem to 
you a remarkable achievement may 


} become a more or less 


have routine 


performance to the individual who has 
learned to live with his handicap. And 


at you’ may regard as a condition 





hich you could hardly bear may. be 
a phase of the handicap to which the 
er person has already successfully 
adjusted. Both undue admiration and 


pity can be traced back to the pre- 


conceived idea of a general inferiority 
of the The 


contributions peo- 


exceptional individual. 


which exceptional 
ple have made to the war effort should 
certainly open the minds of the public 
to their potential capabilities. 

We, as 
the 


expressed 


Third, give them a chance. 
Americans, pride ourselves that 
spirit of open-mindedness 
in these words is one of our national 
characteristics. At the same time we 
cannot hide the fact that we are still 
very far from giving “opportunities to 
all.” of the excep- 
tional have succeeded to a remarkable 


True, educators 
extent in convincing the public that 
exceptional children have just as much 
right to be educated as all other chil- 
dren, and that beyond this the excep- 
tional child has‘a right to an education 
“so adapted to his handicap that he 
be economically independent and 


can 


nae 
v=) 


THE EXCEPTIONAL 


oye. 


1 yen? 
eas ; ost3 Yes 2 
have the chance for the A llost fie of 


which he is capable.” It is all the 


more disturbing, in the face of tf! 


success, to find in too many cases that 


the trained individual,.has no- chan¢éa 
. . 
to prove his worth because. he. is not 


given a job. Thus we permit .our edu- 


cational efforts te. go to.:waste - andy 


wor 1 So a Be 
worse, deny individuals, 


exceptional. 


bécoming normally: 


a. 
theli 


the satisfaction of 
integrated members of 

What are 
can hope to establish 


the 


group. 


the means. by which- we 


sound attitudes 


toward exceptional? Constant 


alertness on the part ol all who are. 


1 


concerned with the exceptional 


seizing every opportunity to prese! 
1 


their c>se should be taken for granted 


But the efforts of these specialist > wi 
number of the 


only a limited 


The 


must be carried on by all teachers to 


reach 


people. case for the exceptional 


all children and by adult. education to 
all the people. 

All teachers on the elementary and 
high school level not only should” by’ 
their own attitudes set examples for 
their children but should make all pos- 
sible efforts to give their pupils an 
understanding of their. .responsibility 
as citizens toward their fellow citizens, 
including the exceptional. Classes of 
exceptional children in public schools 
are cells of enlightenment to the other 
children if the teachers know how to 
use them in presenting the case for 


the exceptional. Adult .,education, 
which is aware of its responsibilities 
in the field of religious. and racial 


minorities, should include the prob- 
lem of the exceptional and aim at the 
acceptance of sound attitudes toward - 
While pas- 
151) 


handicapped individuals. 

(Continued on page 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, IVB The Handicapped Child. 
New York, 1933. p. 3. 
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N recent years, the field of special 

education has legally adopted a new 
child, the speech cripple. Within the 
decade state after state has or- 
ganized programs to help the stutterer, 
the laller, and the other speech de- 
fective children eliminate or minimize 
their handicaps. We, in speech cor- 
rection, are happy in the knowledge 
that at last society is accepting some 
responsibility net only for those 
who cannot see, walk or hear, but 
also for those who cannot speak for 
themselves. We know, too, that the 
speech defective child would never 
have received the benefits of special 
education, were it not for the more 
dramatic needs of the other children 
in the family of the handicapped— 
the spastic, the sightless, the ortho- 
pedic and the deaf who opened the 
doors of remedial education. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION TO 
HANDICAPPED 


We would like to repay that debt. 
All we have to offer is one suggestion, 
but it is so immensely important that 
it should suffice. It is this: You can 
talk your way out of much of your 
handicap—if you can talk. You can 
minimize the frustration, the anxieties, 
the social penalties—if you can com- 
Alec Templeton’s eloquence 
Mortimer 


municate. 
it not all in his finger tips. 


Snerd would lose his job if he couldn’t 
talk. The deaf child has a chance if 
he can talk. The deaf-mute is only 
speech-cripple 


deaf-and-dumb. The 


They Too Need Speech 








Charles Van Riper 


says to his brethren, “Take up your 
tongues and Talk!” 


Many special education teachers are 
distressed by the prospect their 
charges face as they leave the school- 
haven. The blind have their Braille 
and they have learned a great deal 
about their unseen world, but unless 
they have learned that the tapping of 
the tongue will get them around a 
good many more of life’s corners than 
will the tapping of a cane, they are 
still horribly handicapped. Any blind 
person with a touch of blarney can 
make a Seeing-Eye dog out of any 
human he meets. 


The mentally retarded child, in the 
hands of a good teacher, probably 
gets more non-academic work than 
traditional education. He gets oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted with his 
community and with the problems of 
living in it. He learns to build, to 
create something of value, to follow 
directions, to cooperate. He may even 
learn cleanliness and dependability. 
But to get a job and to hold one he 
will usually have to talk. Unfortun- 
ately, the only Binet the average em- 
ployer uses is a little conversation. If 
the applicant’s speech is distorted, 
slurred, broken with hesitations, or 
spoken in that haunting monotone 
that characterizes the institutions for 
the feeble-minded, his chances for 
usefulness are slim indeed. There are 
charming nincompoops who astonish- 
ingly seem to live among us very eas- 
ily despite very limited cortices. Some 





@ CuarLes VAN Riper, Pu.D., is director of the Speech Clinic, Western Michigan 


College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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THEY TOO NEED SPEECH 


of them even play bridge. But all of 
them are very verbal, and it is be- 
cause they are verbal that they get 
along. 

The cerebral-palsied child has prob- 
ably more to gain from speech re- 
habilitation than any of the other 
handicapped except the deaf. We have 
all seen a_ spastic child suddenly 
change from a _ fairly coordinated 
silence to a frenzy of spasmodic 
speech attempts. He inhales_ with 
his chest as he exhales with the 
abdomen. He uses his legs to lift his 
palate. The tragedy of all this con- 
tortion is that much of it could be 
prevented, if the child did not have 
to master -his speech skills through 
blundering methods of self-help. We 
spend much more time on his walking 
than on his talking. 

The speech needs of the deaf child 
are well known. Now that the deaf- 
mute is losing the last half of his 
name, and his teachers are learning 
that the tongue can be moved with 
as much facility as the fingers, the 
stress may shift from lip-reading to 
mouth-using. It is fortunate that many 
of the college and university speech 
clinics are now in close association 
with hearing clinics, because there is 
much to be gained by the sharing of 
techniques. It should be possible for 
any congenitally deaf individual of 
normal intelligence to get a_basic- 
English vocabulary, to master the 
various speech sounds by kinesthetic, 
tactual and visual cues alone, and to 
get the few pitch or intensity patterns 
necessary for expressive communica- 
tion. One reason many of our deaf 
and hard of hearing children have 
withdrawn into silence after they have 
left our schools is that communication 
is a two-way process. If you cannot 
send messages, you lose interest in 
receiving them. 
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SPEECH CORRECTION NEEDS 

We have spoken primarily of the 
teaching of talking, rather than the 
teaching of speech, or speech correc- 
tion. The blind and many of the 
orthopedic, often need little speech 
correction. The deaf, the spastic, and 
the feeble-minded need a great deal. 
But all of them need to be trained in 
talking. Many people think of speech 
training, apart from speech correction, 
in terms of dramatics, interpretative 
reading, declamation or debate. These 
activities, unless much modified, will 
have little value in preparing the 
handicapped child to make an ade- 
quate social and vocational achieve- 
ment. Instead he should be trained 
in talking. 

By training in talking we refer to 
the communicative process as it ac- 
tually occurs in daily life. One ex- 
perience in greeting visitors at the 
schoolroom door, making them wel- 
come, and explaining something of the 
activities which are going on, will do 
more for the child than a year of 
choral reading. Children should be 
taught the opening gambits which 
make conversation with a_ stranger 
possible. They should learn the tech- 
niques of what we in the speech clinic 
call “milking,” getting a new acquaint- 
ance to talk about himself. These 
techniques are not difficult to teach, 
even in the form of games. For ex- 
ample, a stranger will talk and talk 
about himself if you merely repeat in 
your own words the thought he has 
expressed before he paused. In every 
special classroom the children tel! 
stories and share experiences, but 
they tell them badly for they only tell 
them once. All of us know that the 
telling of a favorite joke can be im- 
proved if we repeat it often enough to 
cull the non-essential items and em 
Interesting 


phasize the _ suspense. 


a 
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people are not born that way. Few 
handicapped children could not profit 
from training in pleasant arguing, in 
‘interrupting successfully but unnotice- 
ably, in contradicting without becom- 
ing obnexious. They need to know 
what to tell and 
how to tell it interestingly. They even 
A silent 


about themselves 


need to know how to tease. 


special class-room belongs with the 
‘silent movies. Children should verb- 
alize as they manipulate and create. 
They should talk as they perceive. 
By  kibitzing, a teacher can truly 


get to know something of the inner 
mental processes of her charges, and 
ef their methods for solving problems 
through ‘their verbal reactions to suc- 


cess or failure. Uninhibited speech 
is a much better thermometer of men- 
tal hygiene. than any other form of 


overt behavior. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SPEECH 


The talisman of special education, 
the magic incantation constantly chant- 
ed by field, is that 


well-worn phrase mental hygiene. We 


workers in our 


commanded, urged, even 
take 
the handicapped-child’s 


And SO 


vehicles 


have been 


begged to very good care of 
mental hy- 
But the 


carry 


we should. 


ciene. 


vehicle of which can 
out mental hygiene has been largely 
The child be- 
comes aware of his differences through 
that 


ental conversation or that thoughtless 


ignored in practice. 


speech; he hears snatch of par- 


remark of strangers and his mental 
hygiene becomes unhygienic. More 
lives have, been twisted about a bit- 


ter nickname or casual slur than 


_through any other penalty. 


If speech is so important in creat- 
ing that large emotional fraction of the 
handicap, it. is even more important 


in getting rid of it. Verbalization is 


the tool of psychoanalysis for no un- 
important reason. Confession has 
saved more souls out of church than 
in it. If talking hes such magic power 
to untie the knots of our frustration, 
then let us use it in the halls (or silent 
tembks) Specifically, we 
must train our handicapped children 
teach 


of learning. 
to verbalize, but we must also 
them, for example, what to say when 
an auditor laughs in their faces. In 
correction, for 


speech example, we 


even suggest verbal reactions approp- 


riate to each of the three types of audi- 


ence laughter: the laughter of at- 
tack, of embarrassment, and of hu- 
mor. It is possible through training 


in talking to change these auditors’ 


attitudes from penalties to sympathetic 
handicapped 


interest. Every 


can be taught to use speech as a tool 


person 


to adjust, not only himself, but every- 
The pos- 


sibilities for exploiting speech as the 


one else to his difference. 
key to good mental hygiene are al- 
most limitless. Let us teach our han- 
dicapped children how to use it to 


open the doors. 


SPECIAL TEACHER S RESPONSIBILITY 


We doubt much that the re- 


sponsibility for this teaching of talk 


very 


ing to the handicapped child can be 
shifted to the teacher of speech. It 
must be assumed by the teacher of the 
blind, the orthopedic, the deaf and the 
The speech cor- 
invaluable help 
skills _ of 


articulation but 


mentally retarded. 
rectionist can be of 
in verfecting the basic 


rhythm, voice and 


she usually has a heavy case load of 
nermal children. The special educa- 
tion teacher should have basic training 
But the teach- 
ing of talking in the wider sense must 
be the core of the curriculum for the 


in speech correction. 


(Continued on page 155) 
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Teaching the Mentally Retarded Blind‘Child 





retarded 


EACHING the 


blind child is expedited by an ac- 


mentally 


quaintance with his background. Ideal- 
ly, before meeting a pupil, the teacher 
should have studied the complete and 
The case his 
history, 


up-to-date case history. 
tory includes the _ personal 


family history and environment, in- 
telligence ‘quotient, physician’s report, 
condition of the eyes and the results 
of a4 thorough eye examination, .schol- 
estic and social: progress with recom- 
mendations, and pertinent information 
personality de- 
velopment and adjustment. The data 
of the case history give an individual- 


compiled regarding 


ized picture of a child who is to be 
a member of a class made up of in- 
They influence the very 
methods used, and since. these methods 
vary with the individual child, much 
time is wasted if the teachér cannot 


dividuals. 


refer to a case history. 
A scholastic record and the results 
of an intelligence test are of assistance, 


but they by no means provide-~ the 


whole picture; for ‘example, if the 
teacher does not know the child’s 
physical condition, she may permit 


him to participate in physical exer- 
cise, wholly -unaware that he has a 
weak heart and should have as little 
physical activity as possible. It is es- 
sential too, that the teacher know the 
condition of a child’s eyes, particularly 
if he is a sightsaving or borderline 
case. The other data available in the 
cese history are equally as important 
in understanding the individual, the 
uniqiieness of his personality; his likes, 


+ Berkeley+: California. 
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Helen Siive ; 


‘ 


dislikes and idiosyncrasies, his emo- 
tional tendencies, and his social capac- 
ity. All these’are closely involved in 
the child’s learning and social: dévelop: 


ment. 
ESTABLISHING. RAPPORT 


Just as an artist mustciknow his 4 
subject, so the teacher must: know: the.:* 
child. Time must be devotéd-to get- 
ting acquainted with him.:-#lis ¢on- 
fidence and respect :must be earned..; 
end deserved before::any .medsurablé 

progress can. be made.- Confrary.: te 
popular opinion, the mentaily: retarded 
child: is not necessarily ‘¢mdtionally ° 
retarded. He has emotional réactions. 
thoughts, opinions, feelings; likes. and 
dislikes. These form important clues 

to certain tendencies toward:.emotion- * 
He knows’ whether °: 


one’s attitude toward. himi-i8-genuiné - 


al maladjustment. 
cr forced and whether or not one is 
sincere. ‘These factors are.often over- 
looked, especially by the child’s fam- 
ly.: As a result he develdps.ia sense.‘ 
of insecurity and a feeling ‘that ‘he is: 
not accepted. : 

In a short time the teacher: can de- 
termine the 
span, 


pupil’s “attention -and 
memory perseverance, study‘ 
habits, interest, and 
sponse. It would be useless to em- 

phasize academic work :with the’blind*» 
child whose intelligence is’ very limit-~' 
ed. On the other hand, the ‘child who » 
recisters closer to the ‘upper level of 

mental defectives, even into: the bor-** 
derline, can’ be trained ‘and ‘educated + 
to pass for an average ‘individual -‘un= < 


emotional re- 


4 i an 


@® Miss Heten Sitva, B.A., is an instructor at the California School for the Blind. 
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der ordinary circumstances. His de- 
fects of course show up if he is tested 
or expected to act under extraordin- 
ary conditions where mental alert- 
ness and a high degree of reasoning 
and judgment are necessary, and the 
period of training takes longer than 
for the normal child. 


GOOD SPEECH ESSENTIAL 


Speech habits are very important 
to the feeble-minded blind child. Of- 
ten, in addition to his double handicap 
he will be afflicted with a speech de- 
fect. Occasionally this is complicated 
by epilepsy which, by slowing the 
speech noticeably, emphasizes the 
speech defect. In some cases epilepsy 
causes speech to be slurred and inarti- 
culate. Nervousness can cause such 
speech defects as stuttering and sound 
substitution to the extent that the 
child needs the attention of a speech 
teacher. Since the blind child cannot 
imitate speech through sight, he must 
depend wholly on imitation by sounds. 
He sometimes thinks he hears f when 
it is actually th. If the inaccuracy is 
not corrected, the child forms the 
habit of substituting, not because he 
has a speech defect, but because in 
trying to reproduce the sound the way 
he thought he heard it, he was un- 
aware that he made the wrong sounds. 
The substitutions are most noticeable 
in words with difficult initial syllables 
such as fink for think, and words with 
difficult endings such as Fritz for 
Frisk. If neglected, the incorrect pro- 
nunciation persists, unnoticed by the 
child who has not realized his mistake 
in the first place. The longer that in- 
correct speech and speech defects are 
neglected, the more difficult is the 
remedial work, the task requiring 
more effort on the part of the child as 
well as the teacher. 

Speech defects have a decided ef- 
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fect on the personality of the mental- 
ly retarded blind child. The person- 
ality is an integral part of the child’s 
social development and emotional ad- 
justment. Neglected speech defects 
can throw the delicate mechanism of 
personality out of balance. If a child 
is blind with no hope of ever having 
sight and mentally deficient, absolute- 
ly nothing can be done to make him 
normal in these respects. Usually, 
however, speech defects can be en- 
tirely removed or considerably re- 
duced. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS 


A distinct tendency to weep at the 
most trivial causes rather than to try to 
bring about a solution through reason- 
ing seems characteristic of the reaction 
of these children. Their span of at- 
tention is usually very limited, and 
they have a most difficult time in the 
carry-over of a newly learned step and 
its application to a similar situation. If 
they hit a snag in work or play, they 
immediately give up and have to be 
encouraged repeatedly to be more per- 
sistent. The problem begins to be 
solved when the child is successful in 
accomplishing a task set for him, 
which was well within his capacity, 
but which he was sure he simply 
could not do and over which he fretted 
and wept. After several successful 
tries he gradually builds up a little 
self-confidence. This makes for in- 
creasing emotional stability. 

These children work with extreme 
slowness, and any attempt to hurry 
upsets them. The new material which 
can be presented in any lesson must 
be limited to a single process. ' Each 
step must involve drill and repetition 
before anything new is taken up. 
Each step of a process must be brok- 
en down into its component parts. 
These parts must be explained as 
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TEACHING THE MENTALLY RETARDED BLIND CHILD 


many times and in as many ways as 
is necessary for the child’s under- 
standing. The basic skills serve these 
children well only if they are thor- 
Half-learned ma- 
It cannot be used 


oughly learned. 
terial has no value. 
as a stepping stone to more advanced 
skills. The gap is always evident and 
serves always as a hindrance. 
Concentration is of even greater 
importance to the mentally retarded 
blind child than it is to the mentally 
retarded child with normal sight. The 
mentally retarded blind child cannot 
see where he has placed objects and 
must remember their exact locations. 
Otherwise he will lose much time 
hunting for them. He must be trained, 
to pick up whatever objects he drops 
as soon as they are dropped while 
he ‘still remembers by the sound ap- 
proximately where they fell. He must 
remember the location of doors, rooms, 
halls, stairs, routes to and from places 
in order to find them without assist- 
ance. He must remember his sur- 
roundings and the location of objects 
whether indoors or outdoors. He 
must depend on his sense of touch in 
recalling the characteristics of various 
utensils and in remembering their 


names. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical education plays an impor- 
tant part in the life of any child, but 
particularly in the life of the mental- 
ly retarded blind child. Due to his 
blindness, he is prone to be less ac- 
tive physically than the sighted child. 
His 
groping until he is taught correctly. 
The blind child 
benefits greatly physical 
cation since it is through his actions, 
and _be- 


: 
movements are usually slow and 


mentally deficient 
from edu- 


movements, motor control 
havior plus .actual physical 


ance that he establishes his place in 


appear- 
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society. Physical education also pro- 
vides him with a wholesome channel 
for the outlet of energy which other- 
wise might be misdirected. 

If the physical education program 
is well balanced, the need for correc- 
tive work is minimized. Too little 
emphasis on physical education shows 
up strongly in poor posture, lordosis. 
tilting of the pelvis, prominent ab- 
domen, round shoulders, flat chest, 
head thrust forward, body out of line, 
lack of coordination in walking and 
running, tendency to grope, and gen- 
eral physical unattractiveness. Neg- 
lect over a period of time only serves 
to further handicap a child who is al- 


ready mentally defective and_ blind. 
Good sitting and standing posture 
make a great difference in a child 
who is blind; Usually, the casual 


observer who notices a blind person 
on the street has been attracted only 
by his lack of muscular coordination. 

The child who is given a balanced 
physical education program from the 
lower grades up usually likes and ap- 
preciates sports. The child who likes 
and participates in sports and physical 
activities in physical education classes 
carries his interests and skills over to 
Sports can make a 
toward the 


his leisure time. 
valuable contribution 
child’s worthy use of leisure time. In 
a residential school, leisure time ac- 
tivities, particularly for Saturdays and 
Sundays, present a problem. Physical 
activities which have been presented 
in physical could 
play a part in the Saturday and Sun- 
Contests and tourna- 


education classes 


day programs. 
ments could be held on these days. 
Children not in the contests would en- 
joy being spectators. 


TRAINING IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


The development of the 
retarded blind child’s social education 


mentally 
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can usually be accomplished, although 
there are a few who have anti-social 
tendencies. ‘Those who are emotional- 
ly stable are the easiest to train social- 
ly. Those who are emotionally un- 
stable have the most difficulty in mak- 
They seem 
They 


prefer to play alone or not at all. If 


ing a social adjustment. 


to be lacking in gregariousness. 


they particularly like the game which 
the group is playing, they participate. 
If the game is not to their liking they 
isolate themselves instead of particip- 
ating for the fun. of playing with the 
others. 

The child’s training in social rela- 
tions should begin early. His person- 
ality traits are fairly well established 
by the time he is ‘enrolled in school. 
These will undoubtedly be continuous- 
with other 


ly modified in contact 


children. To make certain that these 
modifications are as wholesome as pos- 
sible is a constant teaching problem. 
Alertness in anticipating problems be- 
fore they arise is a good preventive. 


Adi it 


problem as soon as it manifests itself 


analysis and handling of a 


are difficult to trace accurately. Em- 
phasis on kindness to each other, sense 
of humor, sharing possessions, truth 
telling. cooperation and _ helpfulness, 
realizing the value in some activities 
and the lack of value in others, and 
learning to chose between these, help 
this child to develop a personality and 
attitudes that are socially acceptable. 

The mentally defective blind child 


can learn by repetition to perform 
tasks that are not too difficult for 
him. Tasks could start with all the 


things the child can possibly do for 


himself such as dressing, bathing, 
cleaning his teeth, taking care of his 
clothes, and keeping his room in order. 
Following directions, carrying out in- 
structions, going on errands to various 
places and _ back 


can, with time and patience, usually 


without assistance 


be accomplished with this type of 


child. He 
independent 


should be encouraged to 


be as as possible. He 


should be on his own with proper re- 


gard to his limitations. He will, of 


course, take a much longer time in 


the learning process than the child of 


usually prevent its becoming acute normal intelligence, and that must be 
and involved in ramifications which taken into consideration. 

Although rural children constitute more than half of the children in the nation, only 
a little more than a third of the money spent for education is for support of rural 
schools. 

Nearly 60 percent of the teachers in rural one- and two-room elementary schools 
have had less than two years of education beyond high school. Only 10 percent of the 
teachers in towns and cities over 2,500 population have so little preparation for their 
work 


The average annual salary of the rural teachers in America is less than half of the 


average annual salary of teachers in the larger 


towns and cities 


Rural schools spend $86 per year per pupil compared to an expenditure of $124 in 


town and city schools. 


Only 57 percent of rural youth 16-17 years old are in high school, compared to nearly 


76 percent of 
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urban youth of these ages enrolled in high school. 


—Our Scuoois, N. #&, A. 
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Appraising and Reporting the Progress 
of Mentally Retarded Children 





N order to maintain adjustment the 

mental retardate must move within 
a limited industrial and social sphere. 
He cannot contribute to as full a life 
or particivate as fully in social rela- 
Accord- 


ing to his capacity, however, the re- 


tionships as can the normal. 


tardate can cooperate in and con- 
tribute his share to the accomplish- 
ments of the tasks of life. He can en- 


joy life at his own level of interest 
and ability and achieve adjustments 
within his reach. His _ education, 
therefore, must be planned with his 
limitations in mind. 

Evaluation is a process of judging 
the effectiveness of educational experi- 
ences and is a means of improving and 
promoting instruction or learning ex- 
periences. We measure the extent to 
which the educative process facilitates, 
or fails to facilitate, growth in ability 
functions and in personality; and we 
do this for the exceptional child as 
fcr the others. It is as important for 
the mentally retarded as for the nor- 
mal child that the educator evaluate 
constantly and guide the pupil to self- 
evaluation. Immediate measurement 
is especially significant to the mentally 
retarded. Getting him to see his prog- 
ress, no matter how small, becomes a 
vital part of his educational program. 


The Bureau for Children with Re- 


@ BarBARA May is a 
Mental Development of New York City. 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


Editor’s Note: 
the progress of exceptional children 


for the 
She is the editor of the 
the retarded, Occupational Education, and conducts a reading clinic at the 


field supervisor 





Barbara May 


tarded Mental Development (CRMD) 
in New York City has various methods 
of appraising and reporting pupil 
growth and of evaluating its services. 
Some of these methods are standard 


procedure throughout the country; 
others are original with the New York 


Bureau. 
A. MEASURING PUPIL GROWTH 


1. Psychological tests. Entrance to 
a CRMD class is based on the findings 
of an individual Binet test. From time 
to time the pupil is re-tested. 

2. Achievement tests. Standard- 
ized tests are given semi-annually in 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling. 


Those 


schools are 


3. Mechanical ability tests. 
y 
high 


Quarrie 


vocational 
given the Mac 
Ability Test. 


4. Health records. Health appraisal 


entering 
Mechanical 


(emotional and physical) is made for 
every pupil, and the usual record is 
kept, the section of the record card 
rating selected personality characteris- 
significance in 


tics being of special 


progress of the sub- 


Pupils 


physical and 


evaluating the 


normal pupil. requiring it 


are given special psy- 


chiatric examinations by the Bureau 


of Child Guidance. 
5. Social Maturity Scales. The spe- 
Bureau of Children with Retarded 


monthly magazine for 


New York 


This is the first of a series of articles on appraising and reporting 
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cial contribution made by the Bureau 
has been the devising of a subjective 
social maturity scale used by all teach- 
It was devised for using the cur- 
based on occupational 


ers. 
ricular cores 
education. 


The problem of forming groups for 
the use of curricular cores in occupa- 
tional education is essentially different 
from the one involved in grouping 
children for the teaching of the academic 
tool subjects. In the latter the em- 
phasis is on a single factor. If it is 
reading, then the child’s reading grade 
is the basis for group placement. If 
it is arithmetic, it is the child’s arith- 
attainment that de- 
On grouping for 
there is a 


be 


metic level of 
termines his group. 
occupational education 
multiplicity of factors that must 


considered. 


A consideration of these factors in 
the order of their significance is the 
first step. The chronological age of 
the child should be the fundamental 
criterion for grouping. This, however, 
shows the need for including two other 
the C. A. is to be used 
These factors are the ex- 


factors if 
realistically. 
tent of social maturation of the child 
and the degree of his emotional stab- 
Without consideration of these 
be a true 


ility. 
factors there could not 
functional concept of his ability to per- 
form adequately at the level of his 
chronological Included also 
among the factors for grouping are the 
child’s intelligence quotient, his read- 
ing grade and his arithmetic grade. 
The I. Q. indicates the learning rate. 
The reading grade and the arithmetic 
the which 


mastered 


growth. 


degree to 
basic tool sub- 


grade show 
he has 


jects, and indicate the 
form in which instructional material is 


the 


manner and 


to be prepared for him. 
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The difficulty at present rests in 
finding the child’s degree of social ma- 
turation and extent of emotional sta- 
bility. The former can be equated 
through the use of a standardized test 
such as the California Social Maturity 
Scale or the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. For class grouping, however, a 
method for indices for 
these factors subjectively is proposed. 
For clarity and uniformity a five-point 
scale is suggested: (1) poor; (2) 
slightly below average; (3) average; 
(4) above average; and (5) excellent. 


arriving at 


With this scale in mind the teacher 
may, by comparing the children of 
the same C. A. level, rate each child 
for social maturity and emotional sta- 
bility. 

Some of the questions that aid him 
in rating the children for social matur- 


ity are: 
a. Is the child capable of assuming 
responsibility? 


b. Does he undertake a task and does 
he carry it through to completion? 

c. Does he show qualities of leader- 
ship? 

d. Does he show 
needs and_ responsibilities 
living? 

e. Does he readily make friends with 
children of his own C. A.? 

f. Does he hold friends? 

g. Does he travel alone? 

h. Has he had or does he 
ployment? 


an awareness of the 
of everyday 


seek em- 
Questions helpful in finding the emo- 
tional stability are: 
a. Does the child mix well and play 
weli with others in the class? 
b. Does he show self-confidence? 
Can he take criticism? 


Cc, 

d. Does he seek excessive attention? 
e. Does he withdraw from others? 
f. Does he have temper tantrums? 

g. Is he dependable? 

h. Does he show any physical symp- 


toms of emotional maladjustment? 
6. Self - descriptive inventories. 


These are used to show pupil’s aims 
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APPRAISING AND REPORTING PROGRESS OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


and results. Individual graphs of prog- 
ress are required in each class log, a 
yearly work summary, and are ex- 
pected in the daily planning of the 
pupil. Since that learning situation is 
most effective in which the child can 
see improvement, graphs of his own 
progress are a useful continuing in- 
strument of evaluation. 

7. Anecdotal records. When no in- 
terpretation is given, anecdotal rec- 
ords are considered the most accurate 
form of record. Observations of sig- 
nificant characteristics and actions of 
the pupil become part of the indi- 
vidual’s cumulative record. 


B. REPORTING PUPIL GROWTH 


1. To the child 

a. Self-descriptive inventories. In- 
ventories which show the pupil his 
goal and potentialities, as well as his 
growth and present results, become 
the best means for showing the 
pupil his own progress or lack of it. 

b. Self-guidance. Since occupa- 
tional adjustment is one of the inter- 
related, individual goals of the ac- 
cepted program for special classes 
for the retarded, individual voca- 
tional guidance becomes part of the 
educational program. This involves 
guiding the pupil to measure his 
own abilities against the require- 
ments of the job in which he is in- 
terested, down even to the task of 
dressing promptly for a fire drill 
in the vestibule class. It continues 
right through his school years. 


2. To the parent 

a. Interviews on the growth and 
needs of the child. Growth of the 
pupil—physical, mental, educational, 
social, and emotional—are best re- 
ported in a personal interview with 
the guardian or by telephone or 
letter. 
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b. Report cards. The _ report 
cards used in the school housing 
the special class are used by the 
special teacher. Those cards stress- 
ing social relationships and social 
skills are the better measure, but 
personal reports are far more ade- 
quate than the most socially-cog- 
nizant cards. 


3. To the guidance counselor and 
supervisor 


a. Class logs. As a means of re- 
porting pupil progress class logs 
are used. A class log is a compre- 
hensive record of teacher-pupil 
purposing, planning, and effecting 
in occupational education. It is an 
overview of the year’s activities, 
showing goals and accomplishments. 
It is a cumulative record of the 
work throughout the year. Each 
teacher starts a log file at the be- 
ginning of the year. The log in- 
cludes the following: 

(1) An overview 
(a) A survey of the class: 


names; chronological and men- 
tal ages; intelligence quotients; 


grade expectancies; reading 
levels; arithmetic levels and 
groups 


(b) A year plan or plan of 
the various units evolved dur- 
ing the year in teaching the 
cores 

(c) Bibliography, both teach- 
er’s and pupils’ 


(2) An occupational survey 
and an indication of the occupa- 
tional information studied. 


(3) Samplings of the voca- 
tional guidance given, both group 
and individual. For the adoles- 
cents this means showing what 
specific job requirements have 
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been studied; what studies of in- 
dividual qualifications of the 
pupils have been made to match 
up with these requirements; and 
what guidance has been given to 
improve personal qualifications. 
For pre-adolescents, samplings on 
their level includes guidance in 
home and school jobs. 


(4) An indication of the man- 
ual phases of vocational training- 
or . pre-vocational training cov- 
ered during the year and of the 
evidence of growth in definite 


skills. 


(5) An indication of the in- 
clusion of non-manual phases of 
vocational training or pre-voca- 
tional training; of academic prog- 
ress; and of personality growth. 
Such indication may include: 
functional language arts; func- 
tional arithmetic; manual skills; 
health education, including recre- 
ation; safety education; manners; 
citizenship; social relationships; 
ways to travel in the city; means 
of getting and holding a job; bud- 
geting, banking, etc.; tests, with 
answer sheets, profile of class, 
tabulated results; and samples of 
best medium, and poorest results. 


(6) Evidence of evaluation of 
pupil growth for purposes of self- 
evaluation with respect to logs, 
teachers are given the following 
questions: 

(a) Does my class log show 
definite organization? 

(b) Are there coherence and 
vividness of presentation? 

(c) Have I selected the most 
suitable cores? 


(d) Have I attempted grouping 
and given evidence of such group- 
ing? 


(e) Does the log show that I 
have presented to my class a sur- 
vey of occupations at the class 
level? 

(f) Does it give samplings of 
vocational guidance; i. e.; the 
measurement of individual qual- 
ifications against specific job re- 
quirements for ultimate jobs, as 
well as for jobs undertaken now 
in the school and in the homes? 


(g) Does the log show that I 
have helped individual pupils to 
measure their abilities against job 
requirements? 

(h) Does the log show that I 
have given sufficient time to the 
nen-manual phases of occupational 
education? 

(i) Did my class engage in 
worthwhile, purposeful activities in 
the manual phases of occupational 
education? 

(j) Have I utilized all possible 
school learning experiences in pre- 
senting occupational education? 
Does my log give an indication of 
some of the learning processes? 
What social experiences are indi- 
cated? 

(k) To what degree does my log 
show. pupil participation? 

(1), Is there academic accuracy 
in the objective material of pupils? 

(m) What measures of pupil 
growth have I used in my log? 

(n) Is my log for this year bet- 
ter than my log for last year? 


b. Trade school questionnaires. 
As a further means of reporting to 
the guidance counselor, the trade 


school] questionnaire shows interests, 


abilities, and aptitudes of the pupil. 
It appraises the academic achieve- 
ment, the occupational interest, and 
the general history ‘of the pupil. 


c. Referral forms. Whenever 
the services of psychiatrists, psycho- 
logists, or visiting teachers are re- 
quested, special forms are required. 
These state the nature of the prob- 


lem, the suggested solution, and the. 
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measures already taken by the 
school. 


d. Class Personnel Sheets. The 
Bureau has devised a most effective 
and comprehensive means of ap- 
praising and reporting, — the class 
personnel sheet,—a copy of which 
is reproduced here. These are filled 
out in duplicate for each class every 
semester. The date for all pupils 
on the official register on the last 
day of the second month of the term 
is recorded. One copy of the Form 
is due at the Bureau on the third 
day following. The second copy is 
attached to the roll book and is kept 
up to date by the teacher at all 
times so that it will always agree 
with the copy kept at the Bureau. 


The names of the pupils are listed 
in alphabetical order except in mixed 
classes, surnames recorded first. The 
following directions are given to teach- 
ers for completing Class Personnel 
Sheets: 

Age Range—age of youngest and old- 


est child, each by year and month (8:11- 
12:4). 


Gross Physical Defect—Record defects 
by code: 


S—Sight O—Orthopedic 
G—Glandular C—Cardiac 
H—Hearing M—Malnutrition 


T—Tuberculosis 


(If others, note type. If there are 
several gross defects, list all). 


Core—Record by number the core of 
the curriculum which the pupil is study- 
ing this semester. 


E. C.—Employment Certificate (Check 
if recommended for next semester.) 


Re-test—Individual Psychological Ex- 
amination needed. (Check if recom- 
mended for next semester. Do not 
check children tested within a year. Do 
check children recommended for re-test 
on Personal and Confidential Report of 
Bureau of Child Guidance and children 
working far above or below expectancy.) 


e. Follow-up studies. As soon as 
the child leaves an ungraded class 
for permanent employment, the fol- 
lowing information is sent to the 
Bureau: name, home address, 
school, borough, date of discharge 
from school, teacher’s name, place 
of employment, kind of job. After 
this information has been received, 
a follow-up letter is sent to the 
former pupil suggesting that he ap- 
ply to the Bureau for further help 
if the occasion arises. 


Two-thirds of the rural counties in this country. still have no regularly conducted 
child-health conferences under the administration of public-health agencies. 

A public-health-nursing program adequate to bring skilled care to all families in 
the community, it is estimated, requires one nurse to every 2,000 of the population. The 
best ratio in any State is one to 3,400. The poorest record is one to 25,500. 

Forty-eight thousand additional public-health nurses, the Children’s Bureau estimates, 


are needed. 


“These figures,’ says Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Associate Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
“give at least some insight into the huge problem facing this country if good medi¢al 
and nursing care is to be made available to all mothers and children in the United 


States. 
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Expansion of Child Welfare Services 


ODAY thousands of 


children are living under conditions 


hundreds of 


that deprive them of the opportuni- 
ties and privileges contributing te 
good These and_ thou- 


sands more will be subject to such 


citizenship. 


conditions in the postwar period un- 
Icss ways are found to meet the prob- 
lems of children whese home condi- 
tions cr individual difficulties or dis- 
abilities require special attention. 
The time has come to plan adequate 
social services to help meet the spe- 
cial needs of children whose well- 
being cannot be fully assured by their 
families and by those community serv- 


ices that are intended for e2ll children. 


EVIDENCE OF NEED 

The experience of the war pericd 
hes fully demonstrated that State and 
local public and private welfare agen- 
cies do not now have the necessary 
services and facilities to meet the so- 
cial needs of children. In the majority 
cf counties in the United States there 
is no child-welfare worker available to 
serve the children who have needs 
with which their families cannot cope 
unaided. The problems of children 
in the postwar period, coupled with 
the long-time problems which have 
never been handled, require expansion 
of resources. : 

We have failed our children in not 
providing adequately fer the follow- 


ing: 


© Epiror’s NOTE: 


AND YOUTH 


Reproduced from 


BUILDING THE 
new steps proposed by the National Committee on Children in Wartime, 


Children’s Bureau, Publication 310, Washington, D. C 


SERVICES TO INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 


Many children cannot be cared for, 
or are cared for inadequately, in their 
own homes. These are children whose 
homes are broken in fact by death, 
desertion, or separation, or in spirit 
by parental neglect, discord, or break- 
down of members of the family group. 
Because of individual difficulties or 
handicaps many children have prob- 
lems of adjustment. Present pressures 
upon the home, school, and community 
render them less able to meet the spe- 
cial needs of individual children and 
therefore accentuate these prob!ems. 
Increzsing numbers of children have 


come to the attention of the police 


during the war pericd. Many are 
children who need protection, assist- 
help in working out their 
people 
communities or 


ance, or 


problems. Some are young 


stranded in strange 
found wandering in public places un- 
der circumstances that indicate danger 
to their welfare. Some are teen-age 


girls who frequent’ military-c2mp 
areas, road houses, or taverns, or roam 
the streets. 

Another 


wartime conditions is that of boys and 


problem accentuated by 


girls who run away from home to 
seek adventure or escape unhappiness. 
Nearly 8,500 cases of runaways, with 
girls and boys in the ratio of 3 to 4, 
were acted upon by juvenile courts 


reporting to the Children’s Bureau in 
FUTURE OF CHILDREN 


Section I of this report was re- 


produced in Vol. XII, No. 3, December, 1945. 
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the year 1942. 


include the number dealt with by the 


This figure does not 


police, the Travelers’ Aid, public-wel- 


fare departments, and other social 


agencies. 


Many young people who have left 
their homes in large numbers for war 
jobs in other communities, are quick- 
ly swallowed up in the horde of older 
workers. Unsupervised, they are left 
to shift 
part, although still immature in judg- 


for themselves for the most 


ment and inexperienced in self-direc- 
tion. From social workers, school au- 
thorities, and police. officials in some 
areas have come reports of boys sleep- 
ing in bus stations, in “all-night” movies, 
and in parked automobiles in second- 
Even those who are 


hand-car lots. 


able to locate jobs for themselves need 
help in finding suitable housing, whole- 
some recreation, and in making a 
place for themselves in the life of the 


community. 


FACILITIES FOR DETENTION AND 


TEMPORARY SHELTER 


Large numbers of children are held 
in jails where they are confined with 
adult offenders and subjected to con- 
their health 
States 


threaten and 


Although 


ditions that 


well-being. many 


have laws prohibiting the detention of 


children in jail, lack of suitable de- 


tention facilities for children in many 


communities results in the use of 


even in some 


held 


for reasons other than delinquency. 
1 : 


jails for this purpose, 


instances where the children are 


these children are very 


Many of 
young. In one State 500 children un- 
der 16 were detained in jail during a 
recent year, 84 of them being under 12 
The 


rural counties in another State showed 


years of records of two 


age. 


66 children under 16 detained in jail 
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during the last 6 months of 1943 in 
one, and 55 during the last 4 months 
of 1943 in the other. Children in jail 
seldom have access to _ education, 
recreation, wholesome companionship, 
or any of the things children need, 
even suitable food, yet their stay is 
weeks and 


sometimes prolonged for 


months. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN WHOSE MOTHERS 


ARE EMPLOYED 


The care of children whose mothers 
are employed will continue to be a 
the 


period, when it is expected that many 


serious problem during postwar 
more women than before the war will 


be employed. 


The potential size of the problem is 
evident in statistics released by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
that 2,770,000 employed women in 
February 1944 had 4,460,000 children 
The fact that 


were in 


It is estimated 


under 14 years of age. 
750,000 of 


homes 


these children 
the 


either because of service in the armed 


where father was absent, 
forces or for other reasons, emphasizes 
the need of provision for this group of 
children. Although many mothers of 
these children may be able themselves 
to arrange satisfactory care, thousands 


of them need help. 


Inadequate provision for the care of 


children of working mothers consti- 
tutes an outstanding example of fail- 
ure to meet children’s wartime needs 
in a comprehensive way, adapted to 
the ages and circumstances of the chil- 


dren themselves. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN BORN OUT 
OF WEDLOCK 


The problem of the child born out 
of wedlock, with all its social and legal 
implications, has never been adequate- 
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has 


increase in 


this problem 


Today, 


with the 


ly met. 


erown in size 


births, although the ratio of illegit- 
number 
The 
Bureau of the Census reported near- 
ly $3,000 1943 


in the United States, exclusive of 10 


imate live births to the total 


of live births has not risen. 


illegitimate births in 


large States which do nct report the 
item of legitimacy on birth certificates. 

Many of the mothers of babies born 
out of wedleck are hardly more than 


Almost half of 


reported in a 


children themselves. 


the illegitimate births 


involved mothers 15 to 19 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN UNDER 
GUARDIANSHIP 


The experience of the Veter- 
an Administration and of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance of the Social Security Board 


points to the need for services to 
essure adequate protection to those 
1 1 f 


whom legal guardianship 


ecenucacren {al 


is necessary. The number of chil- 
dren under legal guardianship is not 
known but is certainly large. The 


size of the problem will be greatly 


increased as a result of war casualties. 
DEFICIENT 


SERVICES FOR MENTALLY 


CHILDREN 


: ; ai 
Community resources for mentally 


are grossly inade- 


Numerically the 


deficient children 


quate everywhere. 
roblem of menial deficiency is large: 
problem of mental deficiency is large; 


seme 2 per 


cent of children of school 
age are intellectually retarded to such 
a degree that they cannot profit by the 
ordinary school program, according to 
the United States Office of Education. 
Probably not more than one mentally 
deficient person in 10 would require 
custodial care if adequate facilities for 
supervision were provided in the com- 
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munity. And yet the chief provision 
made in some States is for institutional 
care. Institutions for mental defec- 
tives are overcrowded and have long 
waiting lists. 

The cost to society of neglecting the 
needs of mentally deficient children 
is high, not only because large num- 
bers of children who might be fitted 
for community life by specialized train- 
ing fail to receive it, but also because 
mental deficiency looms large in the 


problem of juvenile delinquency. 


MENTAL-HYGIENE SERVICES 


More and better child - guid- 
ance facilities are urgently need- 
ed for socially handicapped  chil- 
dren, especially those’ with 


emotional and personality difficulties 


who come to the attention of the 
courts, social agencies, and institutions. 
There is an almost universal need for 
community education in mental health, 
including consultation service to par- 
ents and others dealing with children 
to help them develop sound attitudes 


leading to good mental health. 
LIMITATIONS OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Federal-aid 


services 


Through the 
for child-welfare 
by title V, part 3, of the Social Secur- 
ity Act of 
been made in State and local provision 


program 


authorized 
1935, a great advance has 
5 


of services to children who are de- 


pendent, neglected, or in danger of 


becoming delinquent: However, the 
limitation of the annual appropriation 
for grants to the States to $1,510,000 
has restricted the use of Federal funds 
to a few local areas in each State and 
has also made impossible their use for 
many needed types of service and care 


The that Federal 


funds are being used by the State and 


for children. fact 
local welfare departments for the em- 
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ployment of child-welfare workers in 
only about 400 counties out of approx- 
imately 3,000 indicates in part the 
limitation of the present program. 
Accompanying the development of 
the child-welfare program under the 
Social Security Act there has been an 
increase in the employment of local 
child-welfare workers paid entirely 
from State and funds. Never- 
theless, in the majority of the coun- 
tics in the United States there is to- 
day no child-welfare worker publicly 
employed to serve the children who 
have needs that call for the services 
The problems of 
period, 


local 


cf such workers. 


children in the post-war 
coupled with the long-time problems 
that have never been handled, require 
expansion of the program. 

Services should be provided to meet 
ihe special needs of individual chil- 
dren whose well-being cannot be fully 
essured by their families and by com- 
services, such as education, 
available to all children. 

Child-welfare services should be di- 
rected especially to the conservation 


munity 


and strengthening of family life for 
children. Such services will be need- 


ed by children who are unable to 
utilize community programs to full ad- 
ventage without guidance and assist- 
ence in meeting their own emotional 
end personal problems. In a deme 
cratic scciety all children should have 
access to those opportunities and serv- 
ices which are necessary to meet their 
individual needs. 

Child-welfare 
port of the program of State and local 


services should be 


public welfare departments and should 
ke developed in close relation to the 
other services of these departments 
that are directed toward the welfare of 
the family. 

Public should be 


resources fully 
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available to discharge the basic re- 
sponsibilities of government for meet- 
ing the social needs of children. This 
result can be achieved through co- 
operation of Federal, State, and loca 
governments. Services are needed in 
neighborhoods and 


children live and, therefore, it is im- 


localities where 
portant to have social services for chil- 
dren available in every political sub- 
division throughout the country. The 
leadership of State and local public 
welfare agencies is required to see 
that the needs of individual children 
are met and to promote the improve- 
ment of community conditions in order 
to prevent child neglect and depend- 
ency. 


ACTION PROPOSED 


Federal funds for grants to States 


for extending and improving child- 
welfare services should be available 


in amounts sufficient to accomplish the 
following purposes under the condi- 
tions outlined: 


STATE-WIDE COVERAGE 


To make possible State-wide cover- 
age of child-welfare services within 10 
years, Federal funds for child-welfare 
services should be made available in 
amounts sufficient to allow progressive 
development of the program now pro- 
vided for under title V, part 3, of the 
Sccial Security Act until each State is 
able to assure to children in all its 
political subdivisions, urban and rural, 
access to the service of workers 
trained to deal with the problems of 


children who have special needs. 
EXPANSION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


that the 
sources may be available to provide 


In order necessary re- 
for every child, reached by child-wel- 
fare services the special care he may 
child-welfare funds, 


require, Federal 
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in addition to providing for child-wel- 
fare workers, should be available to 
the states for the following purposes: 

a. To extend and strengthen the 
provisions for foster care of children, 
primarily in foster-family homes, and 
to pay part of the cost of such care 
when satisfactory care is not other- 
wise available. 

b. To provide for temporary care 
of children who are delinquent, neg- 
lected, and dependent in areas where 
children would otherwise be detained 
in jail or would be deprived of neces- 
sary protection and shelter or study of 
their special needs. 

c. To provide specialized services 
needed to strengthen and improve the 
programs of institutions for children. 

d. To provide day-care services for 
children whose mothers are employed 
or whose home conditions require such 
services, including day care in foster- 
family homes or day-care centers and 
auxiliary services necessary to as- 
sure proper use of day-care facilities 
and to safeguard children receiving 
care. These services will be in addi- 
tion to the services which should be 
provided in greatly extended form in 
the schools, through nursery education 
and extracurricular activities avail- 
able to all children without cost. 

e. To provide for returning non- 
resident children to their home com- 
munities. 

f. To provide for cooperation with 
appropriate State and community 
agencies in improving conditions af- 
fecting the welfare of children. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


In order to provide well-trained per- 
sonnel for carrying out the services 
under the -child-welfare programs, 
Federal funds should be made avaii- 
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able to the States to assist in the 


training of personnel. 


CONDITIONS FOR APPROVAL OF STATE 
PLANS 


To assure proper standards of serv- 
ices and care in the program for child- 
welfare services financed in part by 
the Federal Government, each State 
plan should provide for: 

1. Financial participation by the 
State. 

2. Administration by the 
welfare agency. 

3. Availability of child- welfare 
services without discrimination be- 
cause of color, race, creed, national 
origin, or residence. 

4. A service State-wide in scope 
within 10 years. 

5. Methods of administration neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient oper- 
ation of the State plan, including per- 
sonnel standards on a merit basis and 
provision for employment of qual- 
ified personnel. 


State 


ALLOTMENT OF FEDERAL FUNDS 
Federal funds should be allotted 
after taking into consideration the 
estimated number of children to be 
provided for, the character of the serv- 
ices to be given, the extent of special 
State and community needs, and the 


resources available to meet these 
needs. 

& 
The Case 


(Continued from page 133) 


sions may often hinder progress where 
religious or racial minorities are con- 
cerned, nobody will object actively to 
giving a fair chance to the handi- 
capped. If we succeed in creating 
healthy attitudes toward the excep- 
tional, we will have made an essential 
contribution to our democratic life. 
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Dr. Hallowell Davis to Join Central Institute Staff 


Dr. Hallowell Davis, now associate 
professor of physiology at Harvard 
Medical School, wi!! join the staff of 
Central Institute for the Deaf as di- 
rector of research July 1, 1946. In 
collaboration with other members of 
the staff he will direct the expansion 


of the research and clinical program 
dealing with all phases of deafness, 
hearing, and speech defects. It is 


contemplated that this expansion will 
contribute méking St. 


Louis a national center for this type 


materially to 


of research. 

Dr. Davis, a of New. York 
City, received his A. B. from Harverd 
in 1918 and his M. D. in 1922. During 
World War I he served overseas with 
the Norton-Harjes Ambulance Service. 
We was Sheldon Traveling Fe'low at 
in 1923, and 


native 


Cambridge University 
then returned to Harvard, where he 
served successfully as instructor, tutor, 
end assistant professor. In 1936 he 
was appointed associate professor of 
physiology at Harvard Medical School. 


During World War II Dr. Davis par- 
ticipated in or supervised several re- 
search projects dealing with acoustics 
under the Office of Scientific Research 
One of these proj- 
conducted at 


and Development. 
ects, including work 
Central Institute, was associated with 
the Army and Navy programs for the 
rehabilitation of service men who suf- 
fered loss of hearing. 

Dr. Davis is a member of the edi- 
torial board of the American Journal 
of Physiology and of Psychosomatic 


He is co-author of the book 
Phy- 


numerous SCl- 


Medicine. 
Hearing, Its Psychclogy and 
siology, and author of 
audition and on 


entific papers on 


neurophysiology. 


Dr. Davis is a member of many sci- 
entific societies, including the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society; The Acous- 
tical Society of America, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts..and Sciences, 
and the Association. for Research. in 
Nervous and Mental Diseases. He is 
also a member of. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Alpha Omega Alpha, and Sigma Xi 


Dr. Davis spoke on the present state 
of knowledge concerning normal and 
impaired hearing at the annual’ meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers of Cen- 
December 13, 1945. 
He suggested that further research 
hould improve the chances of allevia- 
by surgical 


tral Institution 


tion of partial deafness 
procedures. He also emphasized the 
need for basic studies of the entire 
auditory process in the brain as well 
as in the ear, since basic-research de- 
which 


engineering ap- 


rives the general principles 
clinical research or 
plies to the specific problems. of. im 
mediate significance. - Dr. Davis said 


in part: 


We now know quite definitely what we 
hear; how faint; how loud, how deep, how 
shrill audible sounds can be. We know that 
the ‘ear sets up. nerve impulses in the audiz 
tory. nerve in.response to .the mechanical 
agitation of its delicate sensory cells by the 
sound waves: We 'tindérstand also the es- 
sential part played by the ear in analyzing 
and “coding,” so to speak. the patterns of 
sound waves that reach it. 
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made to 
middle 


parts of the 
| excite nerve 
frequencies another part and low frequencies 
still another This been the 
commonly accepted theory for many decades, 


pattern are 
fibers, the 


quency 


one set of 


concept has 
but only recently my associate at Harvard, 
Dr. Galambos, gave final direct proof of its 
correctness. 

because 
by- 


The ear is essential to hearing 


of this analytical function. We cannot 
as has been suggested, by stimulat- 
ing the nerve electrically. The 
is possible, but the patient always hears the 
recognize 


pass it, 
stimulation 
confused noise, and can 
nothing. - Only 
the proper nerve fibers can the appropriate 
is be- 


came 
by selective stimulation of 
sensation be aroused in the brain. It 
of instrumentation to 
with all of the 


nerve 


yond any possibility 
make individual 
20,000 or more 
And, as if to make doubly sure, 
provided that if the sensory 
in the ear is injured or degenerates from any 


connection 
fibers in an auditory 
nature has 


essential cell 


cause its nerve fiber likewise degenerates. 
nd with it goes our last theoretical hope of 
ever making a direct substitute for the hu- 
mal ear. 

If the sensory cells of the inner ear are 


lestroyed the sense of hearing is gone, and 
we can only substitute through other senses. 
Lip reading is the most obvious and useful 
substitute. The recently announced ‘visual 
speech,’ developed under the secrecy of wai 
research, offers a fascinating additional pos- 
The touch tried 


ut does not seem to have the 


versatility to 
Sight is the only sense of suf- 
action to 


sibility sense of has been 
requisite 
convey the elaborate patterns 


of speech. 


and speed of 


ficient complexity 
deal with speech directly. Communication 
through other senses is_ possible, as by 


Braille print to the deaf-blind, but requires 


a modification or coding of language. 


Work on other senses as substitutes is not 


exactly research in hearing, but practical 
trial and evaluation of any new develop- 
ments are within our province. And _ it 
would be only fitting also if advances in 


blind, as by 
avoid- 


aided the 
means of 


auditory research 
them, like 
ing obstacles by 


bats, «a 
the echoes of high-pitched 


giving 


sounds, 
| The best utilization of impaired hearing 
{ offers attainable goals for research. There 
are two major lines of attack. One is to 
make sounds loud enough to reach and 
stimulate an insensitive or occluded inner 


ear. This is the method of the hearing aid, 
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during the 


and has made great advances 
last decade. More can be said on this sub- 
ject soon when reports of war research are 


published; and I will, therefore, pass it over 
remarks that Central Institute 
for the Deaf Harvard both in- 
volved in work on this problem, and _ that 

‘k is not entirely finished and leaves 


now with the 


and were 


the wor 


us with research still to do at a very prac- 
tical level. 

The other line of attack is the fenestra- 
tion operation, which undertakes to open a 


new channel for sound to the inner ear. In 


the hands of the experts, such as Dr. Walsh, 


of Washington University Medical School, 
the operation is sometimes brilliantly suc- 
cessful, but sometimes the results are dis- 
appointing The failures are not due to 
lack of surgical skill, but either to our in- 

determine in advance with cer- 


ability to 
tainty which cases are of the type, with intact 
which great benefit may be 
achieved, or to our lack of detailed informa- 
as to the physical acoustics of the ear 
and its surrounding structures Here are 
ypportunities for cooperative research, such 
problems today 


inner ears, 1n 


tion 


as is required in so many 
The one-man-in-a-cellar-with-a-test-tube- 
and-magnifying-glass in science have 
It requires the 


jobs 


mostly been done by now. 


surgical skill and knowledge of Dr. Walsh 
and his associates, the thorough and up-to- 
testing of patients before and after 


date 
operations by Dr. 
measurements and electro-acoustic develop- 
Harrison; and now I hope to 


Silverman, the physical 


ments by Mr 
add detailed physiological and physical an- 
alysis of the mechanism of the inner ear. 


This phase of the work will 
research, in which not 
specific practical question, 
well are sought. The an- 


represent so- 


called ‘basic’ only 
the answer to a 


but principles as 


swers may come slowly, and the answers 
may prove to be answers to questions still 
unasked. That is the importance of basic 


the answers in ad- 
‘laws of 


new 


research. You obtain 
vance in the form of principles or 
start thinking on a 
the present in- 
practical 
basic 


and can 
Sometimes, as in 
the answer to important 

and the derivation of some 
The job is a 
construction 


nature,’ 
level. 

stance, 
questions 
principles seem to 
and awaits only the 


coincide. 


‘natural,’ 


of suitable laboratories and the rather 
elaborate apparatus for the necessary ani- 
mal experiments. It is with real enthusi- 
asm that I look forward to collaborating 


with Dr. Walsh and his colleagues on this 
general problem of improving the surgical 


treatment of impaired hearing. 
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Reviews 


BRAILLE AND TALKING BOOK 
READING: A Comparative Study, 
Berthold Lowenfeld, 53 pp., 1945, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
15 W. 16th Street, New York City. 
Paper. 


This comparative study was made 
possible through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation to the Talking 
Book Education Project of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. 


The study compares speed, compre- 
hension, and children’s reading prefer- 
ences of braille with talking book 
reading. The comparisons are made at 
different grade levels, with different 
types of materials, and for children of 
different levels of intelligence. 


Important findings for the teacher 
of blind children are the following: 


On the 3d and 4th grade level, com- 
prehension by talking book is some- 
what superior to braille. It is consid- 
erably superior for the lower intel- 


ligence group, while the more intel- 


ligent comprehend well by either 
method. 
In the 6th and 7th grade level, 


there is but an insignificant difference 
for story type; but braille is superior 
for textbook material. 


Children’s reading preferences were 
distributed as follows: 

1. Braille 

2. Talking Book 


1U per cent 


90 per cent 


a. Straight reading 15 per cent 
b. Talking Book with dramatization 
35 per 


c. Talking Book with Sound effects 
40 per cent 


cent 
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Dr. Lowenfeld recommends bette 
instructional methods in braille. He 
suggests the elimination of grade one| 
and a half accompanied by the introduc. 
tion of grade two at an early age. He 
stresses greater attention for rate and 
comprehension, especially for _ the 
lower intelligence group. He _ alsi| 
recommends the increased use of the! 
talking book: at an effective level oi| 
the third and fourth grades; for the| 
lower intelligence group; for increased) 
classroom as well as supplementary 
reading. He endorses the increased 
use of sound effects and dramatization 
on the talking book as a means oO 
stimulating reading interests of bling| 
pupils. He cautions, however, that for| 
informational material requiring full 
comprehension, braille is superior 
The problem for blind children is not: 
“braille or talking book reading?” but 
rather the use of both, in their most 
effective places. 


Beatrice Trum-Hunter | 
Newark, New Jersey 


SHERMAN, MANDEL. _Intelligence| 
and its Deviations, The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 286 pp., 1945.) 
$3.75. 


The first section of this book is an 
unbiased presentation of theories of 
the nature of intelligence and mental | 
growth. There are a number of illus-! 
trations of growth curves presented. 


A concise compilation of experi- 
mental evidence provides information 
on recent contributions to theories of | 
mental deficiency and retardation, and 
to an understanding of relationships 
between intelligence and physical de- 
velopment. Among other problems 
discussed are: 


and influences which may affect per- 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE 





A program of 70 lessons ® 


Announcing 


THORNDIKE’S NEW 


BEGINNING 
DICTIONARY 


to teach children how 


to use a_ dictionary 


Grade 4 or 5 


A beginning dictionary of 12,000 words 


Write for sample pages 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 


formance on intelligence tests, meas- 
urement of such effects, types of prob- 
lems associated with levels of intel- 
ligence, and relationship of socio-eco- 
nomic status to causative factors in 
maladjustment. A chapter on intel- 
ligence and psychoses presents studies 
on mental testing of psychotic patients, 
and a description of types of psychoses 
of mental defectives. 


The last part of the book deals with 
the nature, causes, and classification 
of mental deficiency, specific brain 
pathology, descriptive accounts of 
mental, physical, and social character- 
istics of common clinical types of 
mental defectives, and psychological 
and social problems in their adjust- 
ment. There is a summary account 
on mental testing, and a brief present- 
ation on intellectual superiority. 


This book should be very useful not 
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only to those instructing in psycho- 
logy or medicine, but to others who 
may be engaged in the training of oc- 
cupational therapists or of teachers, 
especially in special education. To the 
clinical psychologist, or the instructor 
in mental deficiency or psychological 
testing, it affords an excellent source 
viewpoints and research 
material about mental deficiency. 
(Mary Frances Gates, Michigan State 
Normal College). 


of current 


They Too Need 


(Continued from page 136) 


handicapped. All special education 
teachers have done a little of it, but 
unsystematically, and often unwitting- 
ly. The handicapped child needs to 
kiss the Blarney Stone too. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE | 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 





Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in all phases of special education; a de- 
gree course in occupational therapy and speech reading courses for adult deafened. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 17 - JULY 26 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


DEAF SPEECH CORRECTION 
HARD OF HEARING MENTALLY RETARDED 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC SIGHT SAVING 
SPEECH READING BLIND 


Methods and practice in speech reading for adult deafened. 
Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities of Michigan State Normal 
College and University of Michigan. 


For summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS E. LORD 


Director of, Special Education 
Paid Advertisement 
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Method courses in all fields; special classes for observation and practice teaching. 
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DIRECTORY OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Chapter 














PRESIDENT, Hazel E. Kent 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Diane S. Leichman 
San Diego Chapter 
PRESICDEN’ D) rothy I 
SECRETARY -TREASURER, i1klin 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Regional Chapter 
Alice McKay 
SECI ASUREF Julia A. Franci 
New Haven Chapter 
ESIDENT, Elizabeth J 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Josephine B. Murphy 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Chapter 
IDENT, Ethel Boot!) 


ETARY-TREASURER, Dr. J. E. W. Wallin 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Celumbian Chapter, Washington 


PRESIDENT, Vivian R. Green 
SECRETARY-TRESAURER, Ida Z. Alphin 


Washington Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Dr. Henrietta Kornitzer 
Vick PRESIDENT, Mabel Waldron 
SECRETARY, Margaret M. Behan 
TREASURER, Ruth A. Wynn 


FLORIDA 
Miami Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Pauline D. Sapp 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Agnes Wilson 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. D. W. Watson 
Vick PRESIDENT, Ruth Blodgett 
SECRETARY, Sarah F. Sutton 
TREASURER, Susie O. Phillps * 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago Special Class Teachers Club 
PRESIDENT, William G. Just 
Vice PresIpENT, Marion Graham 
SecreTARY, Willie Searborough 
TREASURER, John N. Ryan 


Chicago Suburban Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Trudy Selz 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Roma Hayworth 
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Illini Chapter 





PRESIDENNT, Marian C. 
SECRETARY-TREASUREE il] 
Nermal Chapter * 
Tr * tT Qs, 1 . 

f 31 i 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mildred Lierman 


Reck Island Chapter, Moline 
PRESIDENT, G. Shadle 
SECRETARY Ethel \V Becke 





Pecria Chapter 
Dr Mw 


RESIDENT, Mars Quigley 
Vice FRESIDENT, Frances Mateson 
SECRETARY. Vera Moon 


TREASURER, Geraldine West 

Rockford Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Marion B. Durand 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Oscar W. Anderson 


South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
PRESIDENT, Miriam Russell 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Dale W. Hamilton 
INDIANA 

Evansville Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Valma Rudolph 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Wilma Schneider 


Fort Wayne Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Gretta Grissell 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Lloyd C. Way 


Indianapolis Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Hilda Alldredge 

Vice PRESIDENT, Ruth Lewis 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alta Keeler 


Terre Haute Chapter 
PresIDENT, Bernardine G. Schmidt 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Edith Walsh 


IOWA 
Davenport Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Grace B. Cox 
Vice PRESIDENT, Agnes Montanus 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Geraldine D. Beh 


Des Moines Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Francis M. Breen 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Edith Laage 


Waterloo Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Lorraine Peterson 

Vice Preswent, Florence Lammer 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Evelyn Garrick 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. Forrest G. Hendershot 
SEcRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Howard Jones 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Chapter 
PRESIDENT. Marion McK. Font 
Vice PRESIDENT, Marie McFarlane 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mercedes Kenner 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Selma Klein 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Chapter 
PRESIDENT, LAVINIA W. Keagle 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Edwin Stein 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Doris Klaussen 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Eleanor M. Young 


Detroit Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Laura L. Wingertszahn 
Vice PRESIDENT, Earl J. Marend 
SEcRETARY, Ooard C. Collins 
TREASURER, Grace Anderson 


Dowagiac and Twin Cities (Benton Harbou 
and St. Joseph) Chapter 


PRESENT, Mary Bricker 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Edna Carlson 


Fordson Chapter, Dearborn 


PRESIDENT, Mildred Game 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marjorie Hammond 


Highland Park Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Grace Baird 
Vice Present, Mrs. M. Foster 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mildred Cruickshank 


Jackson Special Education Club 


PRESIDENT, Kathryn R. Bogue 

Vice PRrEeswwENT, Henrietta Hoffman 
SecreTaRY, Alma A. Lidell 
TREASURER, Loretta C. McDonald 


Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 


PRESIDENT, Ruth Peters 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Kenneth Bonine 


Lansing Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Avis Forsyth 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Florence J. Dubbink 


Lapeer Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Victor Prather 
SEcRETARY-TREASURER, Almeda Niblack 
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Michigan School for the Deaf Professional 
Association, Flint 

PRESENT, Rose Deitrich 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Paul C. Zieske 


Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 

PRESIDENT, Walter Holmlund 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Janet Mitchell 


Pontiac Chapter 


PreswenT, A. Ethel Green 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alma E. Wolfram 


Southern Oakland County Chapter, 
Royal Oak 

PRESIDENT, Gwen Retherford 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Grace Chubb 


Special Education Club, Flint 


PRESIDENT, Clara Hanson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Janet McClelland 


Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
PreSWENT, Nina Scott 

Vice Presipent, Harriett Schroeder 
SecrETARY, Elizabeth Sanderson 
TREASURER, Minna Hunziker 


Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 

PRESIDENT, Marcella Douglas 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Laura E. Lehtinen 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth Special Class Club 
PrEsIDENT, Cora A. Murphy 
Vice PRESIDENT, Ruth Johnson 
Secretary, Agnes B. Wold 
TREASURER, Mary O. Palmer 


Minneapolis Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ethel J. Turley 

Vice Preswent, Avilda Schoening 
Secretary, Lillian S. Brosi 
TREASURER, Ruth Hauger 


Saint Paul Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Theo Cavanaugh 
Vice PreswweNT, Olga Skinvik 
SecreTaryY, Isabella Zack 
TREASURER, Monice Dube 


Winona Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Tose Foote 
Vice PresipeNT, Leone Steffen 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ann Hermanson 
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MISSOURI 


Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 


PRESIDENT, Lexie Strachan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Felix Rothschild 


St. Louis Branch 
PRESIDENT, John F. Grace 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marion Strauss 


MONTANA 
Butte Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Susie Finn 
Vice PRESIDENT, Gwen Mitchell 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Josephine Hemingway 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Paul T. Thompson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ebba Jacobson 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Carrie Cassady 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Helen S. Wilke 


Newark Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Clara Taylor 

Vice PresIpENT, Helen Brownrigg 
SecrRETARY, Mary Kehs 

TREASURER, Harriett N. Mulford 


NEW YORK 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
PresIDENT, Celia D. Tulley 
Vice PRESIDENT, Vivian Kyle 
SeEcRETARY, Juliana Flynn 
TREASURER, Frances White 


Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
PRESIDENT. Elizabeth J. Mead 
SEGRETARY-TREASURER, Carl G. Schroeder 


Geneseo Normal Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Helen R. Braem 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Beverly Shanklund 


Jamestown Chapter 

PRESENT, Katherine Goodman 
Vice PrEsIwENT, Louella Spooner 
Secretary, Mary Lucariello 
TREASURER, Frank Murphy 


Long Island Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Milmore Stires 
Secretary, Lillian Catalano 
TREASURER, Eleanore Rich 
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New York City Chapter Number 1 
PRESIDENT, Joseph G. Schumacher 
Vice Present, Evelyn Rose 
SECRETARY, Rose Crowley 
TREASURER, Esther Kessler 


New York City Chapter Number 3 
PRESIDENT, Grace E. Lee 

Vice Presivent, Anne Gordon 
Secretary, Eula L. Scott 
TREASURER, Rosalie Castagnetta 


Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University 

PRESIDENT, Rose B. Buehler 

Vice PRESIDENT, Louis Stein 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ruth L. Farkas 


Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
PrESIDENT, Marion J. Roeder 

Vice Presiwent, Margaret L. Lowrey 
SecrETARY, Elizabeth B. Stanley 
TREASURER, Elizabeth Swan 


Yonkers Chapter 

PRESENT, Irene M. Herman 

Vice PRESIDENT, Anne DeVoe 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Gertrude H. Locke 
RECORDING SECRETARY, Dora M. C. LaFiandro 
Treasurer, Esther E. Sleight 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown Chapter 

PreswENT, Dr. Leland S. Bergum 
Vice PreswentT, C. L. Robertson 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alice Kost 


Valley City Chapter 
PRESENT, Henry A. Meske 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Donald Ronning 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Harriett L. Valentiner 
Secretary, Dorothy Gillam 
Treasurer, O. C. Martin 


Greater Cleveland Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Alice B. Denham 

Vice PRESIDENT, Eunice L. Heinrichs 
SecreTarRy, Ruth Gilmore 

TREASURER, Benjamin Waddington 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City Chapter 


Present, Amy A. Allen 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gladys King 
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ONTARIO 
Hamilton Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Helen MacKenzie 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ida M. Robb 


Toronto Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Elizabeth Brown 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Nellie V. MacDonald 


OREGON 
Portland Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Lydia Bell Hayes 
SECRETARY, Mamie Rychard 
TREASURER, Madeline Dutton 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Conference on the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
PRESIDENT, Martha A. Fisher 
Ist Vice Preswent, Jack Birch 
2np VIcE PRESIDENT, David Porter 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Helen 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Douglas J. 


Witte 


Bowman 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Saskatoon Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Sybil 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


Patterson 

Grace McKay 
TENNESSEE 

District Chapter of Middle Tennessee 

PRESIDENT, Dorothy Bryan 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Miriam M. Roach 


Tennessee Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Dr. Wm. W. Leavell 

Vice PRESIDENT, Mrs. H. T. Poore 
SEGRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Wm. P. Finn 


TEXAS 
Houston Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Alberta Baines 
CECRETARY-TREASURER, Stella M. Schulda 


WASHINGTON 
Central College of Education Chapter, 
Ellensburg 
PRESIDENT, Loretta M. Miller 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Winifred McCredy 


Seattle Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Margaret Dale 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Florence E. MacNee 


Tacoma Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Lida Edwardson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Leila M. Russell 


WISCONSIN 
Delavan Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Geneva B. Lewellyn 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, John A. Moore 
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Fond du Lac Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Betty Suliver 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Rose Seitz 


Green Bay Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Evelyn Murphy 

Vice PRESIDENT, Leahnore Smith 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Evelyn Lukes 


Madison Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Marion Topping 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Nina Frederickson 


Milwaukee Chapter 

FRESIDENT, Nora Ann Roseth 
Vice FRESIDENT, Eleanor Madden \ 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret VanWie 


Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Dorothy Morgan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Dr. Maurice Fouracre | 
| 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Elizabeth J. Jones 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Enod S. House 


State of Wisconsin Chapter 
PRESIDENT, George Diehl 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret H. Fitzgerald 


WYOMING 
Wyoming State Teachers Association 
PRESIDENT, Edith Longwith 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mabel Hinds 





CORRECTIONS 
Please send corrections to 


MRS. BEULAH ADGATE 
Treasurer-Manager | 
Saranac, Mich. 





COVER PHOTOGRAPH 

The photograph for the cover was 
supplied by John E. Fintz, Assistant 
Superintendent, in charge of Special 
Classes and Vocational Education of 
the Cleveland Public Schools, Cleve- | 
land, Ohio. The photograph was tak- | 
en in the personal science laboratory | 
of the Thomas A. Edison Occupational 
School, Cleveland. 
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Convention Dates and Past Presidents 
of International Council 


Convention Date City President 

Ist Feb. 27-29, 1923 Cleveland, Ohio .......... Elizabeth E. Farrell 
2nd Feb. 25-27, 1924 Chicago, Illinois ......... Elizabeth E. Farrell 
rd) = Feb. 22-24, 1925 Cincinnati, Ohio ......... Elizabeth E. Farrell 
1th =| 22-24, 1926 Washingtcn, D. C. ....... Elizabeth E. Farrell 
Ith Mar. 2- 4, 1927 Palas: POKES oy od eic ence sda Alice B. Metzner 
6th Feb. 25-27, 1928 Toronto, Canada ........... Charles M. Elliott 
7th Feb. 20-22, 1929 Detroit, Michigan ........... Edith L. Groves 
8th Feb. 20-22, 1930 Philadelphia. Pa. ........ Dr. John Louis Horn 
9th Feb. 18-20, 1931 Cleveland, OP io® «<5 <.9% Dr. Meta Anderson 
10th Feb. 20-22, 1932 Weshingetcn. D C. .... Dr. Charles Scott Berry 
lith Feb. 23-25, 1933 Minneapolis, Minnecota .......... I. Grace Ball 
12th Feb. 23-25, 1934 Torente. Conaed << sciw el ods Codes May E. Bryne 
13th Feb. 20-22, 1935 Baltimore. Maryland ... Dr. G. Elmore Reaman 
l4th Feb. 21-23, 1936 Chicago, Illincis .......... Dr. Harry J. Baker 
L5t} Feb. 18-20, 1937 Cincinneti. Ohiv ....... ..Dr. Harry J. Baker 
16th Feb. 17-19, 1938 Buffalo, New York ....... Edward H. Stullken 
l7th Feb. 23-25, 1939 Detroit, Michigan ........ Edward H. Stullken 
18th Feb. 22-24, 1940 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ... Dorothy E. Norris 
19th Feb. 20-22, 1941 Nene Mae ys cac acces ccslacae Dorothy E. Norris 
20th Feb. 19-21, 1942 Milwaukee, Wisconsin .... Dr. Samuel A. Kirk 
lst Feb. 24-26, 1943 Indianapclis. Indiana ......... Dr. John J. Lee 
22nd Mar. 7- 9, 1946 Detroit, Michigan ........ Dr. Florence Dunlop 


Due to war conditions no convention was held in 1944 and 1945. 


The President's Message 

(Continued from page 129) 
each delegate meeting of the Council. If the membership of a chapter 
exceeds ten, an additional delegate shall be honoured for every twenty ad- 
ditional paid-up members. All calculation of members is based on the 
average number of paid-up memberships for the six months’ period im- 
mediately preceding the delegate meeting. 

Other important business is likely to crise out of the reports and 
recommendations of the various standing committees, so do plan to attend 
your Annual Meeting in Detroit. 

FLORENCE S. DUNLOP 
President 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


International Council For Exceptional Children 
HOTEL STATLER. DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


Morning and 


A tternoon 


Afternoon 


} o'clock 


Evening 


7:30 = o’clock 


Morning 
9: 00-10: 45 
10: 45-12: 00 


Noon 
( 


Afterngon 
2:00-3:00 


3: 30-5: 00 


Evening 
7:00 o’clock 


Morning 
9: 00-10: 30 


10: 30-12: 00 


Noon 


March 7, 8 and 9, 1946 
TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 
THURSDAY. MARCH 7 
Registration at the Hotel Statler 
Visitation of Special Classes, Schools of Detroit, Metropolitan 
Area. 
Meetings of Committees 


Business 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Dr. Florence S. Dunlop, Ottaw: 
Panel Segregation 

Exceptional Children. 
Motion Picture of Detroit’s Special Education Classes 


Meeting. 


Presidential keynote: 
Public Schools. 
Non-Seegreestion 


Discussion versus 


FRIDAY, MARCH 8 
*ENERAL SESSION—Address: 


and Personality of Neurological 


Schreiber. 
BUSINESS MEETING 
CHAPTER LUNCHEONS 
MEETING OF SFCTIONS 
Blind 
Deat 


Administ 


Intelligence 
Dr. Frederic 


Implications of 


Disturbances 


Mentally Retarded (academic) 
Epileptic 


ration and Supervision (city and Icca!) 


Remediel Education 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS 
Orthopedic 
Speech 
Rehabilitation 


Psychological Techniques 
Lowered Vitality 
Behavior 
BANQUET MEETING— Entertainment 

SATURDAY, MARCH 9 
CONFERENCE SESSIONS on Child Growth, Teacher Educa- 

tion and Curriculum Planning 

SECTION MEETINGS 

Sight Saving Hard of Hearing 

Mentally Retarded (vocational) 

Gifted (major work) 

Visiting Teacher (mental hygiene) 

Administration and Supervision (state level) 


LUNCHEON AND SPEAKERS—Final Business Meeting 
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